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A COLLEGE EPIDEMIC 

By LINNA H. DENNY 

Graduate of the Illinois Training School, Chicago; Resident Nurse, 

Athens College 

Athens College is a flourishing college for girls, under control of 
the North Alabama Methodist Conference. It is located in the northern 
part of the state, and is noted for its healthfulness, and for the high 
type of culture and Christian character that is here developed. 

On Friday morning, October 14, there was not a sick girl in the 
college. Friday evening a girl was reported as having a chill. I took 
her temperature as usual and found it 103°, removed her to the infirmary, 
and the college physician ordered calomel, gr. iii, followed by quinine, 
gr. iv, antikamnia, gr. iii, at bedtime. Saturday morning the tempera- 
ture was 101° and two more girls were in the infirmary with the same 
temperature. 

On Sunday morning the girls still had fever, and several more were 
complaining of headache. All day Sunday they came to me with violent 
pain either in the head, back of neck, legs, or arms. There was no 
intestinal disturbance of the newcomers, but the first patients began to 
be extremely nauseated. By Monday morning, about thirty girls had 
reported ill, and the doctor thought we were in for an epidemic of 
la grippe. By Tuesday evening, however, the first girls showed no sigh 
of improvement, and as more were coming down a consultation of the 
local physicians was held. They decided that the symptoms indicated 
la grippe, ptomaine poisoning, with a possibility of typhoid fever. 

Typhoid was considered least of all on account of the health record 
of the school — not a case of fever in over forty years — and of the 
violence of the infection. We are taught that the onset of typhoid fever 
is usually accompanied by lassitude, a gradual rise in temperature until 
the height is reached, then a retrogression in a similar curve. These 
symptoms were not so, and were entirely atypical. 

By Wednesday, five days from the date of the first case, about fifty 
girls were infected, all suffering muscular pain in various parts of the 
body, particularly in the back of the neck. The noon train brought 
Dr. Wm. Litterer from Nashville. He is in charge of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute of Tennessee and is one of the best bacteriologists in the south. He 
took specimens of blood, urine, and excreta from the sick girls, also 
samples of water, butter, and milk, making a special visit to, and taking 
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specimens from, the dairyman and family. In his telegram on Thurs- 
day his results had been negative. More specimens were sent — making 
thirty-seven blood tests in all — and by Saturday evening he pronounced 
the disease typhoid fever. 

This came as a dreadful shock, but it was something to be dealing 
with a known enemy. TJp to that time one had the feeling that the 
school had been smitten with a mysterious plague, so violent were the 
symptoms. Nurses were called from Nashville, Term., and Birmingham, 
Ala., women who had been dealing with typhoid for years, and who did 
not recognize it in this form. 

On Sunday morning the president dismissed the school, and every 
girl who could travel was sent home. More nurses were sent for, two 
dormitory floors were taken for the sick, and we began to plan for the 
siege. 

The memory of that first week is like a terrifying dream, and yet 
the noble conduct of every individual in the college softens the picture. 
Some gave every moment of their spare time to nursing, others helped 
get off telephone messages and telegrams. Still others took girls to 
trains, arranging for baggage and transportation. 

We were fortunate in securing the best of help. Dr. W. J. Hagan, 
the college physician, is one of the best known and most beloved prac- 
titioners in the county. He was assisted by Dr. E. B. Hardin and Dr. 
B. B. Pettus of Athens. Most of our nurses, of whom we had twelve, 
were women of judgment and experience, and from reputable training 
schools. The college met the nursing expenses, except for those whose 
parents desired a special nurse. 

The usual routine of typhoid treatment was carried on, — but little 
medication, salol, a little calomel, and in extreme cases of restlessness, 
minute doses of morphine. No alcoholic stimulation — strychnia for 
weak heart action. The diet was confined to albumen and buttermilk — 
no meat broths until convalescence was established. Occasionally hot 
malted milk was found grateful and digestible. 

Hot turpentine enemata and stupes were used for tympany ; tubbing, 
sponging, and iced enemata for temperature. The two floors had each 
a good bath-tub to which smaller patients could be carried. We secured 
a portable tub for the larger girls. 

Parents and relatives began to pour in. About ten patients were 
removed to nearby cities on cots, but the majority were considered too 
sick to move. Out of a student body of two hundred and eighteen there 
were attacked fifty-nine students and eight members of the faculty, 
making in all sixty-seven cases. Of this number four were lost, two 
at the college and two in their homes. 
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Annie N., aged 15, from the first showed symptoms of throat trouble. 
She ran a persistent rectal temperature of from 104° to 105°. The 
parotid glands became infected, and she died November 6 from profound 
toxaemia. 

Nina W., aged 16, just previous to the attack had had severe middle- 
ear trouble, and the disease spent its force there. She passed from this 
life, November 5. 

Louise M., aged 17, was removed from the college with a temperature 
of 104.6° against the advice of the attending physician. She developed 
pneumonia, and succumbed November 5. 

Miss Florence B., a dearly beloved member of the faculty, was, with- 
out warning, seized with hemorrhage about 10 a.m. on Friday, November 
5. Her temperature was running only about 101° to 103°, and when I 
saw her at 9 a.m. she said she was feeling unusually well. All the usual 
remedies were applied. Nothing checked the hemorrhage, and in two 
hours she had passed away. 

It is strange to recall that the three students who died had each lost 
her mother. It could not but comfort us a little to feel that each dear 
girl was returning to a mother's loving presence. 

Of those left in the college, one patient had the complication of 
jaundice; one, acute cystitis; one, phlebitis; seven, hemorrhage. 

Several ran extremely high temperatures, which even tubs and ene- 
mata did not seem to affect. There was but little delirium. 

After a girl's temperature had been normal two weeks she was 
allowed to be removed to her home. The last patient left December 18, 
sixty-five days from the date of the first case. 

While the nurses were struggling with the detail of typhoid work, 
the doctors and trustees were pursuing all lines of investigation as to 
the cause. The state bacteriologist as well as men high in the profession 
came from surrounding cities. The water used in the college comes 
from pure freestone springs, supplied by city water-works. Examination 
showed this to be free from typhoid bacilli. The premises of the college 
were in a sanitary condition. The plumbing was gone over — no trouble 
there. The milk and butter made a good showing. The fact that only 
boarding pupils were affected, and that the health of the town was as 
usual, pointed to infection in the college itself. The conclusion was 
finally reached that the disease was brought to the college by a walking 
typhoid, John Townsend, a negro dining-room waiter. This man had 
occasionally complained of headache for three weeks previous to the 
outbreak. Being a strong and vigorous man, he did not readily suc- 
cumb, though he was having malarial chills. He was last at the college 
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about ten days previous to the outbreak, and in the end developed a 
malignant type of typhoid fever. He washed dishes as part of his duties 
and the warm water was an especially good medium for typhoid cultures. 

While the epidemic was at its height, news came from nine other 
southern schools that they were either closed or badly crippled on account 
of epidemics. So peculiar and so unusual was this condition that our 
president corresponded with the heads of those schools with a view to 
finding a common cause. There was none. One traced its epidemic to 
ptomaine poisoning from boneless ham ; another developed typhoid from 
a well ; others had various causes. It seems to have been a typhoid year 
all over the south. 

After the last patient had left, December 18, there came the gigantic 
task of housecleaning and fumigating. The rooms number about one 
hundred. Each was fumigated, cleaned, and those infected were recal- 
cimined and repainted. About fifteen mattresses were burned, and the 
rest, with the rugs, were sunned for several days. To fumigate, we 
used three processes. In those rooms in which there had been no sick, 
we hung sheets on which was poured solution formaldehyde §vi. In 
the class rooms, we used the formaldehyde burner, while in the infected 
dormitories we hung the formaldehyde sheets, set burners in the halls, 
and to be very safe used permanganate of potash with formaldehyde — 
forming a combustion whose fumes were deadly. 

School was to resume January 3 and various opinions were held as 
to how many girls would return. The heads of the college put the 
number between fifty and sixty. One outsider predicted that it would 
not open at all "unless those Methodists would place their daughters 
upon a very altar of sacrifice." 

How our hearts swelled with pride and love at the loyalty of 
those dear girls. The college opened with an enrollment of one hundred 
and twenty-five and for several weeks convalescent girls came in. Those 
who returned were of a high type of character, so that the vital strength 
of the school is conserved in the present student body. 

It is now nearly three months since the re-opening. The college has 
resumed its usual routine, and so far there has been no sickness except 
some slight ailment that would keep a girl in the infirmary for a day 
or two. Our calamity seems to have strengthened us along all lines 
and bound us more closely together. 

As we look out over the happy faces in morning chapel a prayer 
goes up that we may ever be spared a similar trial, and our hearts are 
raised in thankfulness that so many are with us here, blossoming into 
full young womanhood. 



